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bottoms of teakettles and wash boilers, and
other household utensils; the cent of the
United States and Canada and the penny of
Great Britain are almost entirely of copper
(see ALLOT). However, it has more im-
portant uses in commerce. It forms a part
of many alloys, being- one of the ingredients
in gun metal, brass and bronze. Electrical
machinery and electrical apparatus of all
kinds must have copper parts, and the vast
mileage of telephone and telegraph wires are
of copper. Street-car trolley wires for con-
veying the electric cui*rent are of copper.
In war copper is an absolute essential for
casings for shells.

It derives its name from the Latin word
cuprium, the name for Cyprus, the island on
which the copper used by the Greeks and
Romans was obtained. ISText to gold, silver
and platinum, copper is the most ductile and
malleable of metals. It is more elastic than
any other metal except steel, and the most
sonorous of all except aluminum. As a con-
ductor of heat and electricity it ranks next
to silver. It has a disagreeable odor, and a
nauseous metallic taste. It is not acted upon
by water, but tarnishes when exposed to the
air, becoming covered with a green carbonate.

Distribution, Copper occurs native in
crystals, threads and thin plates. In some of
the older rocks, blocks of native copper
weighing several tons have occasionally been
obtained. The ores are numerous and
abundant. The most important of these are
compounds of copper with silver, oxygen,
carbon or iron, such as copper glance, gray
copper and copper pyriies. or yellow copper.
Nearly all of these ores also contain more or
less lead and silver, and in their reduction
these metals are obtained.

Copper is found in nearly all of the Euro-
pean countries, in Japan, Africa, Austra-
lia and South America; but the United
States is the leading country in its produc-
tion and yields about one-half of the world's
supply. The leading copper-producing re-
gions of the United States are in the Western
States from Montana to Arizona. Michigan
for many years stood first in production, but
in recent years ranks fourth. The average
production in the United States is about
2,000,000,000 pounds, of which Arizona pro-
duces 800,000,000 pounds; Utah and Mon-
tana, each 300,000,000 pounds; Michigan
180,000,000 pounds; Nevada, 140,000,000
pounds; and New Mexico, 100,000,000 pounds.

Reduction of the Ore. In extracting cop-
per from the rock at the Lake Superior
mines, all that is necessary is to crush the
rock and separate the copper from it bj
washing. This is then melted. The process
of separating it from ore containing sulphur
is somewhat- complicated. The ore is first
crushed, then concentrated, that is, caused
to pass over a number of tables which have
a vibratory motion and over which water is
flowing. By this process the particles of
rock not containing ore are separated out
and rejected. The concentrated ore thus ob-
tained is heated to redness, or roasted, for
the purpose of driving off the sulphur. The
ore is then smelted and an impure copper is
obtained. This is usually sent to the eastern
markets, where it is reiined. Some of the
ores are successfully treated by electrolysis
(see ELECTROLYSIS), the use of a powerful
electric current being employed instead of
heat for extracting the metal.

Compounds. There are a number of
compounds of copper, and all of them are
exceedingly poisonous. Native carbonates,
known as malachite form beautiful cabinet
specimens, since they are of a brilliant green
or blue color. Some of the largest pieces
of this rock are sometimes cut and polished
for mantels and table tops, and quite a
good deal of it is used in the manufacture
of small ornaments.

COP'PERAS, sulphate of iron or green
vitriol, a salt of a peculiar puckery taste
and of a fine green color. When exposed
to the air it assumes a brownish hue. It
is much used in dyeing fabrics black and
in making ink, and in medicine as a tonic.
The copperas of commerce is usually made
by the decomposition of iron pyrites.

COPPER GLANCE, a copper ore of a
leadish or iron gray color, containing eighty-
one parts copper and nineteen parts sulphur.
In the United States it occurs in the cop-
per mines of the Lake Superior region and
in the mines of Kew Mexico and Arizona,
near the Gila River, and also in small quan-
tities in Hew Jersey and Connecticut. Corn-
wall (England), Sweden, and Germany
contain deposits. When occurring in crys-
tals copper glance forms "beautiful specimens,

COPTERHEAD, a North American
snake, about three feet longt of a golden oj
bronze color, that has a bright copper-
eolored head. On the body* are Y-shaped
dark blotches which meet upon the